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VISION AND PRINCIPLES 

Charles Benson, Director 
(See charts at end of presentation) 



I am deeply honored to be introduced by Gordon Swanson, a person who has carried such heavy 
responsibilities in i the development of the American Vocational Association. He is a central figure 
in the history of this Association, and we are all deeply indebted to him for his leadership over the 
yc£irs. 

The National Center for Research in Vocational Education has been established at the University 
of Ca norma, Berkeley. As Director of the Center, I welcome you to this session of AVA's 
annual meeting. Modesty forbids, but I think it fair to say that the Berkeley campus offers the 
Center a strong base in research. While we look forward eagerly to establishing an innovative, 
functional set of service programs, we regard the Center as a research institution in the first 
instcincc. 

Before turning to my topic, I would like to say a few w rds about the structure of the new Center. 
I he Center at Berkeley operates with the assistance of five major sub-contractors. They are the 
In mute on Education and the Economy at Columbia University, the Universities of Illinois and 
Minnesota, Virginia Tech, and the Rand Corporation. Please allow me quickly to dispel a 
possibly erroneou* notion: we have net and we will not operate as a set of full-service 
applicative, regiona. -stitutes. Each sub-contractor was chosen for special capacity in a particular 
line of research and, * some cases, fora special capacity to serve as the national site of one of our 
service functions. 

We have an internal competition for research and service awards that is directed by the Center at 
fifnSii, / el TI our . work program for a given year, e.g., in assessing the priority, 
on nonn^ % d me ^ olo .g. lcal soundness of research proposals, we rely in significant degree 
on counsel of panels of practitioners and researchers outside the Center, members of our "Center 
Resource Roster. Members of the Roster also help us evaluate research products and service 
activities. Once a year s program for the Center is in place, we turn from a competitive mode to a 
cooperative one. Individuals m the Center and the sub-contracting institutions are expected to 
assist each other.within and across institutional lines, as needed and on call, to solve problems 

UP 61 ? er !?u reS ^ C A h ^ 0jectS or in service functions. All of our work is closely and 
effectively monitored by OVAE, for which assistance we are deeply grateful. 

TWr,* 6 ?? e S °, me J W ° yearS ag0 when we be S an Preparing our proposal to the U. S. 
•5SS52J 3 P ™? m f. t0 aS , S i St - US in devel °P in g a Center proposal, we worked under a 
set of guiding principles," and I would like now to lay these before you 

1. Emp loyability — Broadly Conceived and for the T^n^-Tprm 

Employability is a concept that may pertain to the individual or to the community For 
individuals, it involves the process of becoming task-oriented and becoming prepared to 
perform the tasks at an acceptable standard of performance. The long-term implies that the 
individual s task-onentation allows the person to be competitively mobile in the sense of 
moving up the ladder of success within an industry and moving from one ladder to the next 
within or among industries. 

For the community, employability becomes a concern involving context, a concern about 
whether the community has an expanding opacity to choose the routes to distinctiveness, to 
absorb technological progress and to avail itself of the dividends of generating quality in 



products, services, and the environment. Often described as a community's willingness to 
engage in economic development, the critical factors are likely to be the readiness of 
entrepreneurs to become better employers, the readiness of employers to adopt new 
technology, and the readiness of the community to allow concern for employability to be 
informed by inquiry. * J 3 

2 - Integrating Academic and Vocational Education for All Students 

This principle c-vers treacherous territory with regard to the structure of education One 
cannot discuss a guideline for all students unless the structure of the system provides 
opportunities for the principle to guide all schools at all levels. Neither vocational nor 
academic education is adequately available in all schools, but to inquire into the desirability of 
integration is, nevertheless, a laudable research goal and guiding principle. 

We are encouraged in our research by three current findings. 

(i) Studies in cognitive science suggest that large numbers of students, possibly 
a large majority and covering a wide range of abilities, learn abstractions more 
readily in a practical setting than in a mainly academic setting. 

(ii) One of the important characteristics of successful schools is a spirit of 
collegiality among teachers, in the sense that teachers collaborate in each others' 
work; preliminary findings likewise suggest the efficacy of collaboration among 
students. 6 

(iii) Students who take "math-related" vocational courses show significant gains 
m understanding of mathematical ideas. Time prevents me from talking about the 
connection between these research results and the desirability of integration of 
curricula, but I am sure that would not be necessary for this audience anyway. 

3. Emphasis on Program Outc omes as Well as Program Acrass 

The search for equity in vocational education is sometimes defined as access to programs 
meaning that members of different at-risks groups are assured of at least proportional' 
representation m vocational programs-somewhere. Providing access absent attention to the 
quality of program outcomes for at-risk populations is an inefficient equity goal. Acceptable 
program outcomes are essential, and the possibility of expanding program outcomes through 
research is the goal of this principle. 6 

Under this guiding principle, we have set underway projects on the recruitment, training 
induction, and re-training of vocational education teachers. We are exploring alternative 
ST 6 " 7 f?f S f ° r vocat ?°, nal education, and we are identifying and describing programs of 
high quality that serve at-nsk populations. 6F ^ 

4. More Attention to Post-Secon dary and Arinlt Vocational Education 

This guiding principle is, to a certain extent, corrective of an earlier imbalance in vocational 
education research. The highest rates of growth in the field are to be found at the post- 
secondary level. Post-secondary programs offer flexibilities in patterns of staffing and 
^udent attendance that are less characteristic of secondary offerings. Some post-secondary 
programs reach a high level of technical sophistication. 

edScSon mPreSSed by ***** CUmnt developments in post-secondary and adult vocational 



(i) The first is the involvement of post-secondai/ institutions and the providers 
ot adult education m the training and re-training activities of large corporations 
corporations under domestic and foreign ownership both. 

(ii) The second is the effort being made to establish a much greater degree of 
articulation between secondary and post-secondary curricula, e e the "2 + 2" 
program. " 

(iii) Third is the role of community colleges and technical institutes in the 
process of technology transfer, under which these institutions serve as a kind of 
information broker as between the sources of industrial design in universities and 
the suppliers of new types of equipment, on the one hand, and small and 
medium-sized businesses, on the other. 

5 - Practice-Sensitive Researc h and Research-Sensitive Practic e 

My time is running out, and I must abbreviate my comments. To reverse the order of the 
above pnnciple, we see.c to involve practitioners in all of our research projects, not as 
members of advisory committees but as actual participants. We hope by this means that 
E Ki nerS wlU . a ^Hl re a sense <?f ownership of research processes, with the result that 
applicable research findings will be incorporated in practice more quickly and thoroughly. 

Likewise, and this will be harder (I am glad the Center has a multi-year grant), we seek to 
involve • ^searchers m practice in order that the design of research projects becomes more 
fully informed by the realities of instructional activities. 

6 - Collaboration with Ma i nstream Research in F<j U cation and the Social Sciences 

™ g S iC ! ing P rinc jP le ^presents an effort to broaden the base of vocational education 
In , f n^f* e 0 " 11 ™ 11 ^ of scholarly talent and to subject the work of the Center 
to critiques from all sides Some of this goal has been built into our organizational Sl -acture. 

S«ex^" J ° Uniey - the eff ° rt t0 d6fine P r0bIems more «* ^0 solve 
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with subcontracts to: 

University of Illinois 
University of Minnesota 
RAND Corporation 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 



NCRVE, Berkeley 



GUIDING PRINCIPLES 



1. EMPLOYABILITY, BROADLY CONCEIVED AND FOR THE LONG TERM 



2. INTEGRATION OF ACADEMIC AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR ALL STUDENTS 



3. EMPHASIS ON PROGRAM OUTCOMES, AS WELL AS ACCESS 



4. MORE ATTENTION TO POSTSECONDARY AND ADULT LEARNING 



5. PRACTICE-SENSITIVE RESEARCH, RESEARCH-SENSITIVE PRACTICE 



6. COLLABORATION WITH MAINSTREAM RESEARCH IN EDUCATION AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 



NCRVE, Berkeley 
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HOW THE CENTER SEES ITS ROLE 
Gordon I. Swanson, Associate Director 



mS^&S^"* a - Pen ° dS ° neS 0f transition ' the sources or importance of change is 
seldom evident except in retrospect. Even the most present-oriented observer of education and 
SSpb- Cann0t however, to notice current changes which are deep and quick. Here ar 

(a) Federal funding of R&D declined 33 percent in the last 7 years (GAO Report). 

(b) In the teaching of vocational skills to semi-literates, dramatic successes have been 
demonstrated when linking basic and vocational skills. Achievement, rose rapidly in 
(1) technical skills, (2) reading and (3) job performance. This is in dramatic contrast 
to the usual remedy, namely, push harder on academics as a prerequisite to 
^?R n T g - (Training - The Competitive FoVe, Jerome Rosaw and Robert Zager 
(WAAI) Josey Bass, 1988). 

(c) Grant Foundation Commission on Work, Family & Citizenship concluded that on 
average, each college student receives a public subsidy of $20,000 over 4 years Of 

$2300 > ^ ° nIy 5 PerCem g6t hdp and ±en " is IeSS ' 0n ave ™ ge ' than 

They conclude: that non-collegiate settings deserve much more recognition and 
support They recommend that Community Colleges and Technical Institutes 
cooperate with high schools in providing high quality vocational technical education 
and, further they propose new legislation, a "Youth Opportunities Demonstration 
Act to implement it. 

What does this say to us? 

L T i 6 ^ ecli , ne , in ¥ eral fundin S of R&D should not be greeted with indifference by the 
vocational education community. 3 

2 ' Scation* research ^ ^ ° hangeS ° CCurred as a consec l uenc e of federally funded 
3. No database exists which would lead to a definition of the basic problem. 

4 " SSS^ in very short supply - especiaIIy Aat which goes be >™ d c ™ 

S^l °? ter f ° r \ eSearcI ] in Vocational Education se.es its role as bringing new vigor and 
new vi ahty to the research agenda for vocational education - at policy levels, at program levels 

^S^SSS^ 0 d0 this> moreover ' in anticipation of e * pected change HffiSjin 

The Center sees its role as one of opening doors of opportunity for: 

(a) individuals, 

(b) institutions, and 

(c) the field of vocational education in its service to the work force. 
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And we will not diminish our vision of the American dream, one that must be built upon well-paid 
employment, a deserved reputation for product/service excellence and justifiable pride in 
community. J i«*wv 
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THE RESEARCH AGENDA 



Sue Berryman, Site Director 
Teachers College, Columbia University 

(See chart at end of presentation as well as "Guiding Principles" following Benson) 

Given the brief time, let me ieview our research issue areas from the perspective of the National 
Center for Research in Vocational Education (NCRVE) guiding principles. 

1. Goals. Planning and Evaluation 

This issue area concentrates on the context for vocational education — the restructuring of the 
American economy in terms of its implications for skill requirements — and on the nature of 
S S!S55y n ^ e . si g nallin g s y stem that links changes in the economy to training providers, 
ine NCRVE pnncipie most germane here is employability, broadly conceived and for the long 
term As the economy restructures, job content is changing rapidly enough to raise profound 
questions about old accountability standards for vocational education: matching vocational 
educational training to the job. The challenge for vocational education is to equip its clients to 
accommodate changes in labor markets over time. 

2. Curriculum and Instruction 

Early in our history Gordon Swanson wisely advised us not to invest resources in a new 
S n u um ior * or "y"- He . re , we are concentrating on working out another guiding 
principle: providing the theoretical and empirical underpinnings for an idea that many are 
talking about; few, if any, know how to implement; and none know the effects of — the 
integration of academic and vocational education for all students. Much of the work here 
comes out of pioneering research in cognitive science and cognitive psychology that examines 
how individuals build expertise in non-work settings. 

3. Special Populations 

T ' issue area directly reflects the Perkins Act. However, the special spin we have put on it is 
a concern for program outcomes, not just access. 

4. Vocational Education Professionals 

The national debate about the professionalization of teaching is being carried on without asking 
™ m™7^ ^"1 S f ? r thmking about this q-estion apply to vocational education teachers 
Ine NCRVE pnncipie that we bring to this issue is that of integrating vocational education 
concerns into the mainstream of educational research and debate. 

5. Alternative Delivery Systems 

Work-related education in the United States is delivered through several different systems, not 
w SSSr ™ catwnal eduction - for example, through military training. What can we learn 
from these other systems that might be germane to the delivery of vocational education? What 
are the elrects of these different systems for student outcomes? Our guiding principles here 
are again, an emphasis on program outcomes as well as access and increased attention to 
postsecondary and adult education. 
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6. Governance and Policy 

How do we get change in the vocational education system? This issue area concentrates on 
understanding the properties of the system from the perspective of available levers for and 
barriers to change. 

Three basic principles govern how the NCRVE will conduct its research and how it will shape its 
research agenda. y 

First: Our research will aggressively integrate mainstream research in education and the social 
SS?, tha i ID vocational education. We now have two research communities that do not 
benefit from each other s strengths. This has got to stop. The challenge is too large and the 
resources too small to afford the luxury of this division. 

Second: Our research agenda is dynamic and is framed in interaction with many client groups 
hor ■example, each of our second year research proposals were reviewed by five outside peer 
reviewers from the field. Leaders m the vocational education community are joining us at our 
Board of Directors meetings to help us set our agenda. 

Third: We take seriously one of our principles: practice-sensitive research and research-sensitive 
practice We do not know how to do this yet; we will make mistakes as we learn; we are 
committed to figuring out what this should look like. 
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RESEARCH AGENDA 

1. GOALS, PLANNING, AND EVALUATION 

2. CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 

3. SPECIAL POPULATIONS 

4. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROFESSIONALS 

5. ALTERNATIVE DELIVERY SYSTEMS 

6. GOVERNANCE AND POLICY 



NCRVE, Berkeley 



THE SERVICE AGENDA 

Jeannie Oakes, Site Director 
The RAND Corporation 

(See chart at end of presentation) 

While the National Center for Research in Vocational Education has a specific set of service 
activities, .all activities of the Center are seen through three lenses: 

1. Research — What new knowledge can be gained from this activity? 

2. Service — How can this activity assist professionals engaged in vocational education 
policy making and practice? 

3. Dissemination — Broadly conceived (as Peter will elaborate) - How can this process 
and products of this activity be made into useful and useable forms accessible to the 
education community? 

While all services of the National Center are coordinated at the University of California at 
Berkeley, there is a special "service" emphasis at some sites. 

A few examples — 

The University of Minnesota is taking the lead in the area of Leadership Development with 
SSf? E T E2 ^ J? hdp Y 0 ^ 011 * 1 Programs respond positively to the changes levied against 
tSt h- p th6m adjUSt u t0 the rapid shifts in the environment over which they have no control, 
and to anticipate future changes so that vocational education can shape debates over the role of 
education rather than merely react to them." 

Such a purpose adds to the concept of enabling change the concept of effective management For 

CXaJTipiC . 

1 • Envisioning the future is a cooperative venture of the National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education and the National Association of State Directors of Vocational 
Jsaucation. Through national teleconferences and set of tapes this leadership 
development project will engage vocational educators in discussions of issues with 
nationally recognized experts. 

2 - Making , Leadership Development Part of Gradua te Education is a project which in its 
beginning stages will work with the University Council for Vocational Education to 
develop and implement courses, materials, and workshops to be made available to 
institutions offering graduate programs. 

^toSSte niC InStitUtC StatC Universitv is takin S ^ lead in oar Inservice 

SlonpSn 86 ° f * he in i erVi -° e edu 9 a ^ n func *> n "involves the integration of research and practice 
^St^^J^^ f 9Ba T* l - a \ huM the capacity of vocational educators and their 
3 e t s t0 bnng al ? ou i formed curncular, instructional, organizational, and policy changes 
force? V0Catl ° nal educatl on's meeting the needs of a changing work environment and work 
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Two Examples — 

• collaborative efforts are currently under way with the Southern Regional Education 
Boards, State Vocational Education Consortium Thirty one project sites are working 
on the integration of academic skills and vocational education. Included here is a-> 
investigation of innovative, cost-effective strategies to be done in conjunction with the 
Bay Area Writing Project 

• The National Center and the American Association for Community and Junior Colleges 
are collaborating on a project to help upgrade the technical and professional skills of 
community college instructors, particularly part-time faculty. 

The University of Illinois is taking the lead in Technical Assistance for Special Populations. 
Examples of Illinois' work are: 

1. workshops, e.g. pre-AVA Conference 

2. developing a resource guide and referral service, toll-free hot line 

3. producing two issues of Interchange (nationally distributed newsletter) 

4. Developing information d ata base for exemplary programs and practice . 

In 1988, the special needs focus was on 1) strengthening the transition of special needs students 

222? P f ° r contmum f ed u ca &on; and 2) developing policy options for the improvement of 
special needs programs and services. 

The 1989 focus w'll be on 1) immigrant and limited English proficient students; 2) potential 
dropouts; and 3) teen parents. v 

The two targets of the Special Needs initiative are: 

1. disseminating information to individuals 

2. building institutional and organizational capacity. 

^!JSJ S i hdp - ng tc \ deve !°P . inf ormation base that will be the foundation for technical assistance 
for state planning and evaluation. 

RAND is conducting a 50-State Survey with the objective to produce a data base about state 
policies and practices in vocational education including: 

— governance and financing issues 

— institutional issues at the secondary and post-secondary level (e.g., coordination 
respective roles, program delivery 6 ' 

— teacher policies (e.g., certification, regulation, testing, recruiting) 

— Curriculum (e.g., mix of applied and academia at secondary level 

— programs and practices for special populations 

— other job training policies 

SnS Ui ^ g -? ri " CipIe / I !f aCti f Sensitive Research" reminds us that service activities are more 
. than die distribution of a good" to others — it implies that new methodology strategies must be 
developed for both research and the delivery of services to the field. Good research in 
Vocational Education can only occur when it's closely connected to actual practice 
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SERVICE AGENDA 

1. LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT 

2. IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 

3. DISSEMINATION 

4. INFORMATION FOR NATIONAL PLANNING 

5. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FOR SPECIAL POPULATIONS 

6. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FOR PLANNING AND EVALUATION 

7. COORDINATION BETWEEN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND JTPA 

i n NCRVE, Berkeley 



DISSEMINATION 

Peter Seidman, Director of Dissemination 
(See charts at end of presentation) 
The concept of two communities — research and practice — in constant, inevitable conflict — 
fulfiUing prophe r cy tl0nS *° ^ " 8etS im P lemented ' and has become a self- 

!S V6 - that i iS u far ?° re I? eU ? Stic t0 realize Aat onl y God is omniscient, and, therefore, we 
should view the broad professional context within which we work as filled with multiple 

t0 ^ CaCh at tim6S 3 pr0dUCer ^ kaoM » at °th er tun'eHS 

2S£ eaCl l °? e ° f "u is at ti - meS a P roducer and at other times a user of knowledge, the need is 
acute for each of us to be sensitive to all the communities with whom we deal, sharing knowledge 
between and among each other; accepting and listening as well as giving and assisting 

^ ^onf^-ff iIC?ing hierarc h ies between and among these communities as well as between 
and among the differing types of knowledge with which all of us will be dealing. 

^SUSS^IS ^tu- tal ^\ ah c T V he ." m y thicaI the y" » whom their informants attribute 
every rank, foul and evil thing that befalls the informant's culture. 

3L C S^ aV ^ n0 mythiCa i t !? ey ' S - As individual s, institutions and communities, we either must 
2S!i2S I aS Part ° • same communit y or a s part of another community with whom we 
are able to work in a participatory manner. 

We must reject the perception that there are "insiders" and "outsiders". 

a^ its mi iSfftSl ^"5* ° n ? f i hC Nati ? naI Center for Research in National Education has 
as its mission to integrate knowledge producers and knowledge users into a shared effort at 
renewing vocational education through the production and use of useful knowledge developed 
and disseminated m a usable manner. 6 ucvciupcu 

'ZS^SST^* diss . e . mination f " nction seeks to develop practice-sensitive researchers and 
research-sensitive practitioners. 

Dissemination is a service function of the Center. The services the dissemination unit offers are: 



1. 
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to collect and translate, for our constituencies, research-based knowledge 
pracnnoner-based knowledge, and policy-based knowledge in ways useful to 
them and usable by them; 

to move that knowledge in its useful, usable form to the constituencies who 
need it, request it, and so on; 

to build individual and institutional capacities in researchers, practitioners 
and policy-makers 

— to do their own translations; and 

— to produce knowledge that users need in a manner that users need it. 

14 

21 



The Center's disseminata activity will create three structures through which it will fulfill its 
mission: iu 

1. an information clearinghouse : 

2. issue networks developed around Center-sponsored, research projects; and 

3. networks of schools geographic Jly located around each of the six, Center-subcontract 
s 1 1 e s * 

THE CLEARINGHOUSE 

The overall mission of the Clearinghouse is to operate as a broker of a variety of information 
se: ices, products anc human resources to educators at all levels. To this end, the Clearinghouse 
will carry out a number of related and mutually supportive activities: 

First, publishing and distributing a variety of papers, reports, and monographs 
generated by the Center's research and service activities. 

Second, developing ind distributing a variety of information products (e.g., "on- 
demand bibliographies from searches of die Clearinghouse databases, ana 
syntheses of major issues). 

Third, operating and searching databases, including a human resource file, in order 
to generate customized responses to clients' requests, and 

Fourth, publicizing our services. 
ISSUE NETWORKS 

However, centralized brokering of information and resources is not sufficient if the Center is to 
achieve its dissemination mission. 

To conceive of dissemination solely as the activities the Clearinghouse performs, is to view 
educational researchers, practitioners and policy-makers as passive recipients of information. 

The Center will not only produce and enable use of high-quality, research-based knowledge, but 
v^ationderfura&n" 1110 ^ 1176 produCtion and use of P ractiti <> ner - and policy-based knowledge in 

Toward accomplishment of this mission, we will develop two types of networks. 

The first type are issue networks of researchers, practitioners and policy-makers. Such networks 
will in all cases emerge from specific research projects of die National Center. 

The intent of these networks is: 

• to establish and implement a participatory research and dissemination design for the 
vocational education enterprise; and 
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• to build the capacity of individuals and institutions to design and implement their own 
dissemination strategies. 

NETWORKS OF SCHOOLS 

Issue networks will be oriented around specific researchable concerns. However, change agents 
have come to realize that an institution as a whole may need to be reformed before any specific 
practice within that institution can be changed. Therefore, it is necessary, in thinking about the 
™ a n nd ™ Potation of new practices, to form networks of institutions rather than 
relying solely on networks of individuals interested in a particular issue. 

SSnn°M C f h00l t h T ^ l| 0We .n t0 encom P ass *e variety of influences within an e.^ire 
These ?Serworks. W estab l ished the * Center subcontract "sues. 

• will carry out research (including research initiated by practitioners), 

• will experiment with new methods, 

• will institute participatory research and dissemination designs, 

• will discuss issues that span the Center's six Issue areas, and 

• will build the capacity of individuals and institutions to design and implement the* own 
dissemination strategies. 

CONCLUSION 

ssmmsl* 8 production and ° se of ™ tal «™< 
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DISSEMINATION 

SERVICE FUNCTION 



MISSION 



Integrate knowledge producers and knowlege users into a shared effort at renewing 
vocational education through the production and Mse of useful knowlege developed 

and disseminated in a usable manner. 



SERVICES 



• translate knowledge into useful and usable forms; 

• move this knowledge to our clients; 

• build individual and institutional capacities in 

researchers, practitioners, and policymakers to 
1) do their own translations; and 2) present 
knowledge in a form that meets users' needs. 



NCRVE, Berkeley 
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THE NATIONAL CENTER 



DIRECTOR OF DISSEMINATION 



CLEARINGHOUSE 



ISSUE NETWORKS 



NETWORK OF SCHOOLS 



NCRVE, Berkeley 



ORGANIZATION 

Gerald Hayward, Deputy Director 

(See charts at end of presentation) 

To realize our vision for the National Center for Research in Vocational Education and to carry out 
the research and service agenda we have set for ourselves, the University of California, Berkeley 
has subcontracted with five institutions. The Center headquarters and locus of primary 
administrative functions and certain centralized service functions is Berkeley. 

Service functions centralized at Berkeley include: 

Dissemination, including an information clearinghouse 
Technical Assistance for Planning and Evaluation 

Berkeley and each of the subcontracting institutions will have major responsibility for conducting 
research. There will be however, additional responsibilities for performing special service 
functions that are not centralized at Berkeley: *«viu: 

Leadership Development, University of Minnesota 

Office of Technical Assistance for Special Populations, University of Illinois 
In-service Training, Virginia Tech. 

At each site, a site director will oversee the research and service projects. 

Decentralizing research and some of the service activities among the five subcontracting institutions 
may appear to complicate the management of the National Center. However, there are substantial 
benefits] From being able to tap the breadth and depth of expertise which now exists among the 
subcontractors It also is a tremendous advantage to be diverse geographically and to be positioned 
to maintain close contact with different regions of the country. In sum, we hold that the 
advantages of multiple locations with variety in expertise and regional coverage far outweigh any 
disadvantages created by the more complex organizational structure. 

We have chosen as our model for organization and management a dual structure: the first part 
policy development emphasizes broad, participatory involvement both from the sites and from 
the vocational education community. Establishing the research and service priorities of the Center 
is a good example of a policy development activity. For this function the Center wants, and is best 
served, by the widest possible participation with the six institutions of the Center working with 
? r ° UP j °S S |, de *? Center (e - fi - State Directors, AVA, American Association of 
mSSES? ™ d jT°s C ° IIegeS 2: ? e second as P ect ' P° ,ic y implementation requires a more 
traditional, centralized hierarchical structure which holds institutions and individuals fully 
accountable for their performance. As an example, subcontractors are specifically accountable for 
the quality of their work. Substandard work may result in smaller allocations of future resources 
i>mce m effect the subcontractors compete with one another for the limited pool of research and 
service dollars, there are substantial incentives to do their work well. We are introducing private 
sector incentives to public sector work. v 

We think that this dual structure achieves many of the advantages of both centralization and 
decentralization. It allows the Center to draw on the riches of the six nationally-prominent 
institutions, yet incorporates the controls necessary to insure the quality of the Center's products 
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The policy development structure includes the following: 

Board of Directors — The Director, Associate Director, Deputy Director and each of the 
site directors comprise the board. Among its functions is to advise the director on: 

-the general direction of research and service activities the Center plans to pursue 
-the appropriate allocation of Center resources among research and service functions 
-the specific research and service projects which should be funded. 

Center Resource Roster — members of the Center Resource Roster are selected by the 
Director with the advice of the Board to broadly encompass the most knowledgeable 
mdividuals who have specific talents m institutional strategic planning, or expertise in one of 
the research issue areas or service areas in which the Center is engaged. 

The Policy Implementation structure includes: ^ 

Director and Associate Director — both at Berkeley — the buck stops here! 

n P S- Dire £ tor — ^sponsible for the day to day management of the Center employees 

Centralized Function Administrators — e.g. clearinghouse 

Site Directors — accountable for the research and decentralized services provided at their 
respective sites. 

Principal Investigators — responsible for their individual projects. 
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HOW RESEARCH PROJECTS ARE SELECTED 



• ANNUAL PRIORITIES ESTABLISHED BY BOARD AND RESOURCE ROSTER 

• REQUEST FOR PROPOSALS ISSUED TO SIX PARTICIPATING INSTITUTIONS 

• PROPOSALS REVIEWED BY PRACTITIONERS AND ACADEMICS 

• BOARD MAKES RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE DIRECTOR OF NCRVE 

• DIRECTOR HAS FINAL AUTHORITY FOR SELECTING AND FUNDING PROJECTS 
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415-642-4004 
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415-642-4004 
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Sue Berryman 
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Teachers College, Columbia University 
Box 174, 525 W. 120th Street 
New York, NY 10027 
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Curtis Finch 
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Norton Grubb 

School of Education 
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415-642-3488 

Gary Hoachlander, President 

MPR Associates 

1995 University Avenue, Suite 225 
Berkeley, CA 94704 
415-849-4942 



Allen Phelps 

College of Education, University of Illinois 
1310 So. 6th Streef, 
Champaign, IL 61820 
217-333-0807 

Jeannie Oakes 

The RAND Corporation 

1700 Main Street 

Santa Monica, CA 90406-2138 

213-393-0411 

Jerome Moss 
Department of Vocational & 
Technical Education 

Vocational and Technical Education Building 
University of Minnesota 
St. Paul, MN 55108 
612-624-0718 
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The 1988 Agenda for the National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education 



The Mission 



The Center's mission is to rethink what vocational education should be and how it can best be 
delivered. It is to contribute to the renewal of vocational education so it can give aU citizens of all 

""5 , need - f0r SUCCeSsfu1 ' lon S- term employment. To accomplish Sis we mu 
uitegrate vocation^ education and educators with generd educational theory and practice WemSs 

^^n^tw^^^T ^ t0 rapid ChangeS ^ n the'economy andTn 
debates over thSnlP^f T dp V f atl ? nal educatl0n ^pate future changes so it can shape 
!,// y Z l? f ^F aaon rather than merely react to them. Our clientele are all educators 
and all students We believe that all students and all employers will be better ^rved^bv S 
integrated view that combines theory and practice, the "acadeVnic" and the » S r Our god 
is to make this new vision of work-related education a reality vocational, uurgoal 



A. Research Project Descriptions 

JLeSch^nl 0 ^ 0 "TT e t UCati ? n ~ t0 h elP.it respond to changing conditions - then our 
l?^-r P ro , gran ? s must l00k at the most crucial elements of change and identify ways for 

doings 00 10 reSP ° ^ iSSUC ^ ° f 0Ur reSearCh ag6 " da refleCt ^strategy fo 



I. Context, Goals, Planning and Evaluation 

workand the ^^S^S^ • 00 ™ re , clearl y> we 're examining how both the nature of 
X^K? demographic characteristics of students have ch?aiged. We are also investigating 

w^ker^e 11 ^ ° f lemihlg (b ° th formaI informaI > economic omcon^ lver f 



Project LI .Redefining Skill Needs for the US Economy in the 21 st rVntnry principal 
investigaior: Thomas Bailey, Conservation of Human Resources, Columbia University 

This project will work towards a conceptualization of "skill" that will be relevant to recent 
developments m the workplace and the policy implications of the redefinition of skill needs. 

Project 1.2 Economic Chan g e, Manpower Requirements, and Training Principal 
Investigator: John Zysman, Berkeley Roundtable on the International Economy P 

Intense competitive pressures from America's trading partners and application of new 
tftn S f" P ro ? uct10 " md .communications are driving fundamental economic changes 
hi both manufacturing and services. How our nation responds to these changes will largely 
n d ™ me .°" r Tf*^ 6 P° smon in the international economy, our standard of living !nd, 
quite possibly, the health of our democracy in the years to come. 

E^on^te^ r in - t6nded t^^elop The Berkeley Roundtable on the International 
economy s (BRIE) preliminary results on changing manpower requirements into detailed 
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descriptions of the kinds of skills now emerging as critical in two of the fastest growing 
and most important sectors of the U.S. economy: the so-called "high technology" 
electronics industries ; (mc hiding semiconductor equipment manufacturers, semiconductor 
turns, and computer firms) and producer services. 

Project 1.3 Educational Requirements of S kill-Intensive Production Sfraieg ies Principal 
Investigator: David Stern, U.C.Berkeley rnncipai 

SSSS^iSrff h6re £ U i describe the kind of educational preparation that has been 
necessary m a set of firms which have instituted new, skill-intensive production systems. 

Project 1.7 The Respo nse of th e V o cational Education System to Te chnological and 
Economic Changes in the. Wnrirphrr. Principal Investigator: Thomas Baity , Conservation of 
Human Resources, Columbia University J 

This project will examine how educators and trainers, both in firms and in the vocational 
£™iw n Sy ?l m ' understand changing skill needs, how they have perceived the 
implication of those changes for their roles and how they have responded to their new 
perceptions The project will also analyze the distribution of the training roles between the 

oi UC -r w - SyStem md ^ work Place, relying on the basic distinctions between job- 
specitic training and general education. J 

Project 1.10 Linking Planning jmd Eyaluation in Vocationa l and Technical Education 
Pnncipal Investigators: Marion Asche, Deborah Strickland, Donald Elson, Virginia ' 
Polytechnic Institute and State University 

LlZlT n P l PeT W u iH be d eyeloped which examines the problem of planning-evaluation 
linkages in three phases: (1) an overview/synthesis of current practice at secondary and 
postsecondary levels within the field of vocational education, (2) a review/synthesis of 
£S ^ related ^s of evaluation, planning/social changeS Son 
making and, (3) on-site examination of selected exemplary sites for reality-testing of 

&fev e r P ° Sltl0nS fUrthCr identiflcation of bOTiers t0 lillki *g a < local, state and 
II. Curriculum and Instructional Methods 

We must translate the goals we've defined into practice. We're identifying ways to modernize the 

ST^ZSoi^™ t0 heIp them respond ra > idIy « cL ^ -t" 

H?irS?it Ct Wi " id , 6ntify md g enerate consistent and coherent principles that clearly 
describe the curncular content of the general field and subfields of vocational education 
This reconceptuahzation of the subject matter of vocational education will direct attention to 
^^^^S^ aIS ° t0 P ° Iytechnical education > with an international 

Sg^M 3 ^ M 6tS Wh3t WhV? ° lrri ™'» m DggjsjQnmakiBg in Vocational 
Educatl ° n- Pnncipal Investigator: Jeannie Oakes, The RAND Corporation 

This study will use case study data and student transcript data to examine the determinants 
of secondary school vocational offerings, and the factors affecting which SSm 
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placed m various programs and courses. The study will help us understand the curricular 
decision making processes and the guidance and placement processes which take place at 
the state, district, and school levels. The findings of the study should enable policymakers, 
guidance counselors, and vocational educators to develop better strategies for ensuring that 
all students (and particularly those from special populations) have access to an appropriate 
mix ot academic and vocational preparation. 

Project II.4 .Impact o f Curricular and Instructional Bggig n on the Struc ture of Knowle dge 
and Its Integration Use and Transfer on Fu r ther Knowledge Acquisition Principal 
Investigator: Ruth G. Thomas, University of Minnesota «iowpdi 

Usability and transferability of stored knowledge and the ability to independently acquire 
SSrJSfS?^ « »^^y iniwt"* in a rapidly changing world of work and 
social context. Integration of stored knowledge is increasingly important as the complexity 
of workplace tasks, problems and decisions increase. This program of research will 
develop and test curriculum designs and models that develop in learners integrated 
structures of stored knowledge relevant to work roles and problems of concern in 
vocational education and which is usable, transferable, and which facilitates further 
knowledge acquisition. 

Project II 7 Computerized Adaptive Assess ment of Basic Skills Principal Investigators- 
David J. Weiss, and David J. Pucel, University of Minnesota investigators. 

This project will develop a computer-administered test battery for assessing vocationally 
relevant skills in reading and mathematics. The test battery will will use state-of-the-art 
computerized adaptive testing procedures to insure both measurements of high precision 
and maximum efficiency of the testing process. Procedures will also be developed and 
implemented for identifying the minimum basic skill levels of occupations. These data will 
be combined with the individual skill measurements to provide a computer-generated 
individual interpretive profile of basic skills for use by educational personnel. 

Project H.8 Research on the Effects of Train ing in Conflict R esolution and Cooperation 
ftmcipal Investigator: Morton Deutsch, Teachers College, Columbia University ' 

The purpose of this project is two-fold: (1) to develop procedures for providing students 
with skills in managing their work-place conflicts more constructively and for working 
cooperatively with each other; and (2) to assess the value of such procedures. Systematic 
research on the effectiveness of procedures designed to enable students to better work 
cooperatively with others and constructively manage conflicts at work will be undertaken 
by comparing groups of students who have or have not been exposed to such training. 

RSfef H c 9 J eChniCal a " d jV mbolic Knowledge in CMC M a cMning Laboratory for 

U^ive% ofTew°Yo ^ ^ InveStigator: ^ /v/g Scribner > Gra *™" Center, City 

This research project will examine cognitive functioning associated with the introduction 
and use of CNC machines. It will describe the kinds of knowledge machinists traditionally 
tn Sit 0 ; Ae rda ? 0n ™^ is knowled S e base to the abstract and symbolic skills 
required for programming CNC machines. This technology is particularly important 
because it serves as a prototype of changes in work which require a new amalgam of 
vocational-technical knowledge and abstract academic knowledge 
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Project n.10 Designing and Testing Cu rriculum Planning Models . Principal Investigators' 
Karen F. Zuga, University of Minnesota, James LaPorte, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

Curriculum development theorists suggest varying conceptions of the curriculum. These 
conceptions arc to be used to guide curriculum theorists within industrial arts/technology 
education to develop methods of curriculum planning which will achieve the liberal 
education goals of the subject matter. Methods of curriculum planning which fulfill the 
goals of industrial arts/technology education will be developed and disseminated. 

III. Vocational Education for Special Populations 

In view of changing demographic conditions, a growing portion of those needing vocational 
training will also need special help to benefit from it We're looking at ways to improve existing 
programs for these special populations — students with limited skill in English, minorities and 
low-income students, the handicapped, single-parents, women seeking access to a broader range 
ol occupations. If these programs successfully blend theory and practice, they can provide 
students with choices they have previously lacked. These students can gain access to post- 
secondary education or to superior jobs after completing a high school program. 

Project m.l Vocational Education in the Context of Programs for Pregnant and Parent ing 
Teenagers. Principal Investigator: Gail Zellman, the RAND Corporation 

This project will examine the administrative, attitudinal and policy context in which vocational 
education is provided to pregnant and parenting teenagers by school districts and other 
community agencies. 

Project III.4 The Affective Studies Progr am for Special Needs Pop ulations Principal 
Investigators: James Brown and David Johnson, University of Minnesota 

This project will: (a) seek to identify affective-related student characteristics that combine 
with cognitive and psychomotor characteristics to inhibit or enhance the transition of mildly 
handicapped students into their post-school lives; (b) develop procedures to assess and 
analyze pertinent affective student characteristics that enhance vocational education 
processes related to transitional programming; and (c) implement, validate, and disseminate 
these procedures and concepts, in combination with the use of existing technologies and 
support services, in order to maximize the benefits of vocational training experiences for 
handicapped learners. 



IV. The Development of Personnel in Vocational Education 

We can't make vocational education more responsive to changing conditions without reforming the 
preparation of vocational education teachers. We're studying the supply and demand for 
vocational teachers, evaluating the appropriateness of current training programs. We're also 
investigating ways that the teaching reform movement will impact the training of vocational 
education teachers. 

Project IV.l Vocational Teacher Education: A Context for the Futu re. Principal 
Investigators: Mildred B. Griggs, University of Illinois Richard L. Lyn~ch, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and State University 6 

This project will investigate the current status of vocational teacher education in this 
country, analyze the effects of reform in teacher education on vocational teacher preparation 
and foster networking on research related to vocational teacher education. A detailed 
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analysis of tie nature and status of vocational teacher education as impacted by educational 
reform will be undertaken. 

Project IV.2 Vocational Teacher P rofessional Development . Principal Investigator 
William G. Camp, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 

This project will provide information about ways to improve the process of transition from 
full-time student to full-time teacher. 

Project IV.3 Preparing Vocational Ad ministrators . Principal Investigators: Curtis Finch, 
VPI , Marilyn Rossmann and Jerome Moss, University of Minnesota 

This project seeks to identify the leadership attributes and professional competencies 
associated with vocational education administration, and based on this research, develop 
instructional sequences, programs and materials that prepare persons to function successfully 
as administrators. 



V. The Delivery Systems of Vocational Education and Training 

Vocational training happens in many places outside high schools and community colleges. We're 
looking at a wide variety of occupational preparation, asking how effective the programs are and 
how they relate to training programs in the traditional education system. 

Project V.2 Using Cues of Exemplary Models of Vocatio n? ! Education to Enhance t he 
National Longitudinal Study . Principal Investigators: Charles Harrington and Robert Crain, 
Teachers College 

This research will conduct case studies of vocational education units operated under several 
different models for service delivery (in postsecondary vs. secondary schools, in 
comprehensive vs. vocational-only schools, in single-occupation and multi-occupation 
units) to de-'elop hypoiheses about organizational characteristics that affect student 
outcomes. The researchers will assess the scope and quality of the data gathered on 
vocational education by High School and Beyond. 

Together, thee two tasks will permit project staff to make detailed recommendations for a 
vocational education component of the National Education Longitudinal Study, the next 
large national survey to be undertaken by the Center for Education Statistics. 

Project V. 10 Learning From School-Based Work Experience Programs . Principal 
Investigators: David Stem, University of California at Berkeley Charles Hopkins, University 
of Minnesota James Stone, University of Minnesota Martin McMillion, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and State University 

This project will gather information on student outcomes of various kinds of school-based 
work experience programs. 

Project V.ll Magnet Vocational Schools: Are Thev S uccessful and for Whom . Principal 
Investigators: Charles Harrington, Robert Crain and Vernay Mitchell, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 6 

This project will provide answers to four questions: 

1 . What are the various educational effects of vocational magnet schools? 
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2. How large are the self-selection biases which are introduced when schools are 
allowed to select their own students? 

3. If a school is successful with highly able and motivated students, how likely is it to 
also succeed with a more ordinary student body? 

4. Does a school need a "critical mass" of motivated and able students in order to 
maintain the quality of its teaching, curriculum and school climate? 

VI. Governance and Policy 

Work on this issue draws on all the rest of the Center's research because all reforms depend on 
appropriate governing mechanisms and effective policies. We're examining the current "system" 
of federal, state, and local policymaking in secondary and postsecondary vocational education. In 
our projects we are paying particular attention to cooperation and competition among the different 
institutions that provide vocational education. 

Project VI.2 Alternative Polic y Instruments in Vocational Education . Principal 
Investigators: Lorraine McDonnell, RAND Corporation; W. Norton Grubb, University of 
California at Berkeley 

This project will assess an expanded set of approaches, and will identify the conditions 
under which a particular policy instrument is most likely to produce the effects 
policymakers intend, and the ways in which different instruments can complement and 
substitute for each other. 



B. Policy Papers 

One of the principles which undergirds the operations of the Center is the notion that vocational 
education must carry a balanced portfolio between research and development projects with a major 
emphasis on addressing the largest and most important questions of purpose and policy. In 
addition, we propose to address related significant policy issues through a number of succinct, 
focused policy papers, which we trust will be useful to the Congress, state officials and other 
interested policy makers as the critical time for reauthorization of the Perkins Act approaches. 
Importantly, these policy papers are consistent with the Issues Areas adopted by the Center. 

Issue Area I: Context, Goals, Planning and Evaluation 

Policy Paper: National Dat a Needs in Vocational Education . Principal Investigator- Gaiy 
Hoachlander, BerkeleylMPR J 

The paper will set forth a variety of polI:y options for handling national data needs during 
deliberations on the reauthorization of the vocational education legislation. It will address the 
following topics. 

• the history cf federal efforts to collect vocational education data; 

• national, state and local requirements for data; 

• frequency, breadth, and detail of data collection; 

• analytic priorities, and 

• recommendations for federal policy 
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nf How Do Peo p le Become Experts in Work Setting principal Investigator: 

University axman ' Instmte on Education and the Economy, Teachers College, Columbia 

This ; project will produce a policy paper on the implications for secondary and post-secondary 
vocationa education of research on how individuals build expertise in work settings 
bpecifically, it will document what we know about how individuals create expertise in the 
vnJSSf? ^ c . hallen gf this research Poses for school-based learning, especially for 
vocational education ; and what major questions raised by this research still have to be 

r2£Z a W - C ™ consider incorporating its implications into school curricula, 
pedagogy, and organization. ^ 

? S l! 0rt ^ n ', we expect * e P a P er t0 contribute to the thinking about the reauthorization of 
n««S^S A f c {, s , su S! este £ areas of ^search. It should contribute to the thinking at the 
Department of Education about research priorities. It should also challenge and extend the 
educationa policy community's ideas about effective schools. In the long run, it will help 
people rethink the nature and delivery of instruction. P 

Issue Area III: Vocational Education for Special Populations 

Bfc aS ^flMg"™ !n v " ratinni1 Fd " n "" n - Mncipal Invesdga,M: AUen 

• In what ways and to what extent do learners with special needs— i e the 
handicapped disadvantaged and limited English proficient— have access to 
vocational education programs? 

• What characterizes the most effective programs for individuals with specific 
special needs? 

• What types of levels of outcomes are realized by students with special needs 
who participate m vocational education programs? 

• Given the changing demographic and employment context, what policy 
recommendations appear most appropriate and feasible for future federal 
vocational education legislation? 

Issue Area V: The Delivery System of Vocational Education and Training 

Policy Paper: graining and Adult Vocational Frin^Hnn Principal Investigators- William 
T.Pnce.Jr., and Harry Reece, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

^^^ Ug \f duIt learners . re P r esent a growing and important market for training, there is 
considerable unevenness in the planning and delivery of training and development services. 

^E? JeCt - wiI1 fav S ve m e L xamina tion of adult training and development services offered by 
£h£? S r P r ™. ders suc u h as the Department of Agriculture's Extension Service! iSS 
training, military training, labor union training, private sector training companies, propriS 
vocational school training, agencies providing professional certification, and tnSiSgSSS 
by secondary and postsecondary institutions. naming oirerca 
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Policy Paper; Economic Development and Postsecondarv Vocational Education Principal 
Investigators: W. Norton Grubb and David Stern, University of California, Berkeley 

This paper will bring greater clarity to discussions about economic development by 
analyzing the concept of economic development, evaluating those policies conventionally 
thought to enhance development, and studying the relationship of these investigations to 
postsecondary policies and practices meant to enhance economic development Lastly 

empS SSes?° r P ° IiCy ^ WC ^ fr ° m studyin S these theoretical and 

Issue Area VI: Governance and Policy 

Policy Paper: Exe mp l ary Vocational Education Proems in Urban Setting Principal 
Investigator: Charles Benson, University of California at Berkeley 

This policy paper is designed to identify the most important characteristics of exemplary 
vocational programs m urban schools serving inner city youth. Schools in New York 
Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia and Los Angeles will be examined by skilled ethnographers 
LiSi T y th ° S ? ^"eristics of urban high school vocational programs which are 
generally recognized as having the the best vocational programs for inner city youth. 

This monograph will have the dual goals of disseminating information about what works in 
these, the most difficult, school settings and outlining options for policy makers about the 
implications of the findings of the study. ^ ^ e 



C. Service Activities 



As a national resource, the Center clearly has important service functions, but here too the 
nXir^ If me ^ atl0n : intend to perform certain services at the sites of die subcontractor? 
Others will be conducted at Berkeley. All services will be performed as an integral part ofS six 
issue areas on our research agenda. We believe that the Center's audience has vSEwtaS 
2.X Its members should be active participants rather than passive consumers of our work 
net£nrl U c re mi ^J 0 ™^ 00 flows bath ways, we are building networks of practitioners. These 
networks will enable experienced and enthusiastic teachers and administrators to share their 
knowledge ? nd commitment with the broader teaching community 



Centralized Service Functions 

gS^ ati ° n DireCt0r: PeterF - Sei ^ n > NatiomlCenterF orResearcM^ 

Dissemination is the translation and movement of various types of knowledge from the 
producers ot the knowledge (researchers, practitioners and policy-makers) to the users of 
these varying types of knowledge in ways useful and usable by them. The Center will 
use two methods to accomplish these ends. 

^^jighouse will broker knowledge request from the field, seeking customized 
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SSSS^ ° f kn "Y ! ^ e producers and users w ill be established with the intent to build a 
parttcipatory model for research, development, and dissemination that transfers beyond 
specific projects and schools involved in the networks. These networks will be based in 
k<xjd projects and in schools. 

Service Functions Located at NCRVE Subcontract Sites 

HSMaaKs^™ 1 ™ 0 * PlanRing and Evalliarinn GaryHoachlander.BerkeleylMPR 

This project will offer technical assistance to the Clearinghouse (see above) as well as all 
three levels of public governance through: >wciid:>«ui 

TdentNAEP) m ^ maintenanCe ° f a Center data iibrarv ^ HSB, NLS-72, Project 

assistance in designing assessments and evaluations of large-scale programs and projects 
(e.g., for the Southern Growth Policies Board); and projects 

requeSs 06 * ^ CIearinghouse < see above ) in customizing responses to client-generated 

/I™™ 0akes > The RAND Corporation; W. Norton Grubb, 
University ofCalijorma at Berkeley; Tim Wentling, University of Illinois; and Curtis Finch 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University h ' 

L h iLS°nX ear I T jeCt W 2 Pr ° vide " COre " inform ation about the conduct of vocational 
service factions State " r6SUltS wi " C ° ntribute t0 both ±& Center ' s on S oin S R&D 

F °. 1 j Um if 0r f?™ 1 Format ' on in Vocational Frln^rinn S ue E.Berryman, Teacher College 
«Cir" ^ °° Pa ' UniVenity °f Mi ^ a ' Themis K. GlenLn Th'e 

This multi-year project will feature a series of one-day meetings with the objectives of n 
mltSStS" SCnSUS J b f uiIdin g w . ithin the vocational education conSSj^ 
^SS^SFT* lr V0catl0 P al educati0 - 1 ' and > 2) to extend this consensus to 
government and other public and private entities with a stake in vocational education 

p M ubh^ WiU ^ «* P~ er - d be " b "he 

Forum on Equity for Special Populations . Al Phelps, University of Illinois 

SUr^S!? 1 ^ eVd0P 3 °° n f ptUal frame work-including specifying standards and 
2£j a f3 a fess and equity to special populations. This framework will be 
M by a se nf s of seminars^ and symposia held over several months. Membership 

s^atisisr staff from NCRVE - sites ' and individuais seiecte§ 
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Rela tionshi ps Be tween Vocational Education and the Job Training Partnership Art Principal 

This project will examine the current relationships between JTPA programs and vocational 
education, especially at the postsecondary level and propose policy alternatives for 
Congressional consideration. 

rWvf^ S »r , :e /° r S rf dal P ° P "l a J n ^ - Princi P al Investigators: Allen Phelps and 
Carolyn Maddy-Bernstein, University of Illinois 

The Technical Assistance for Special Populations (TASP) function is providing 
professionals and policymakers with an array of services designed to assist in the 
improvement of vocational education programs for special needs youth and adults 

nSc > SerV1C6S i<y ?\ ° n ^o^ 31 theme s: strengthening the transition of special 
needs learners to workplaces and continuing education settings; and examining federal and 
state policy options for the improvement of special needs programs and services. 

Srfg^Sgffi ****** Investi S atOT B.June Schmidt, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

*lTj^ g t i comprehensive and effective program of in-service education activities is 
central to the Centers mission of integrating research and practice. Conducting effective 
Ifr"^ 06 a , ctlv ? es * s esse _ ntial to inuring that new knowledge about vocational education 
practice and policy has substantive impact upon vocational education programs nationally 
rnis project will result in a paper which relates the most current research on effective in- 
service activities to vocational education. 

uS^^SST ^ V ° Cati0na] FdnCRt, ' nn - PHndpal Inves ^r: Jerome Moss, 

Vocational education must begin its own transformation if it is to remain a strong form of 

clSSron^nf ^"T''/ Pape ^ wiU be which < a > makes Elicit a 

clarified concept of leadership development m vocational education, (b) proposes some of 

the means (activities) that facilitate the development of leaders, and (c) suggests lines of 

HBjffl3£S" gthen ±e theoreticaI bases for and pro — ic ^ * 
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EDUCATION 




Subcontractors: 
The University of Illinois 



The University of Minnesota 

The Rand Corporation 

Teachers College, 
Columbia University 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and State University 
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THE NATIONAL CENTER FOR RESEARCH IN VOCATIONAL ED 



1 What Is the National Center 
for Research in Vocational Education? 

The National Center, located at the University of California 
at Ber 'eley, is a resource for research and exemplary 
practice in vocational education. Designed as a change 
agent to help revitalize the field, the Center is a group of 
nationally recognized social science scholar who hold a 
deep commi!' tent to the vocational education community. 
The Center is a national institution with an active program 
of basic and applied research. The Cento, will also offer an 
extensive array of services to its clients across the country. 
The University of California at Berkeley will operate 
the Center with the assistance of five sub-contractors: the 
University of Illinois; the University of Minnesota; the 
RAND Corporation; Teachers College, Columbia University; 
and Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University. 
The presence of the Center or one of its sub-contractors in 
nearly every region of the country places the operation 
in direct touch with the enormous diversity of the labor 
market* in the United States. It also closely connects 
the Center with the practitioners it serves.The diversity of 
research and outreach talent is a strength of the Center 
as it focuses the complementary talents of six institutions on 
the challenging task of accomplishing the Center s mission. 



What Is the Center's Mission? 

Simply put, it is to rethink what vocational education should 
be and how it can best be delivered. It is to contribute 
to the revitalization of vocational education so it can give 
all citizens, of all ages, the skills they need for successful, 
long-term employment. To accomplish this, we must 
reintegrate vocational education and educators into the 
mainstream of educational theory and practice. We must 
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find ways to make vocational programs sensitive to rapid 
changes in the economy and in educational needs. We 
must help vocational education anticipate future changes 
so it can shape debates over the role of education rather 
than merely react to them. Our audience is all educators, 
not just those who define themselves as vocational 
educators. It is also all students, not just those in 
traditional \ uc«rtio>ial education programs. We reject the 
notion of an implicit 1 occupational ceiling 1 for those who 
study in vocational programs. Lawyers and physicians 
also receive wurk-reiated training. Indeed, we believe that 
all students and all employers will be better served by 
an integrated view that combines theory and practice, the 
"academic" and the "vocational; 1 Our goal is to make 
this new vision of work-related education a reality. 



Why Does Vocational Education 
Need Revitalizing Now? 

The field literally needs a new lease on life. For vocational 
education, these are both the best and worst of times. 
The United States spends more than $15 billion a year on 
its public and private vocational programs. Both the variety 
of institutions offering vocational training and the range 
of training they offer have mushroomed. At the same time, 
however, the emphasis on academic excellence has squeezed 
vocational education out of many curriculums. Some 
large employers, who once enthusiastically supported voca- 
tional education, complain that it has lost its value in 
a rapidly changing world. Many vocational programs operate 
at a commanding standard of excellence, but in other 
cases, alas, vocational education has become a stepchild — 
a second-class education for second-class students. 
We want to shatter that latter image while helping to build 
upon the strengths that exist in the vocational community. 
And, in the process, we want to help build a system of 
work-related education that rightly commands the same 
esteem as academic schooling. 
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How Does This New Vision of 
Vocational Education Affect 
the Center's Work? 

The most impor'ant effect is integration. Vocational 
education has traditionally been separate -from academi* 
education, from training program* outside the schools, 
and from professional training. It has even been separate 
from work because it didn't keep up with changing occu- 
pations and technologies.Thatseparateness has been very 
counterproductive. But if you view vocational education " 
as work-related training that takes place in classrooms and 
in the workplace, is accessible to both teenagers and 
mature workers, and teaches skills to both nurse's aides 
and physicians, then this vision suggests many ways to 
eliminate separateness.We can integrate academic and 
vocational course materials, integrate work into the 
vocational curriculum, include employers in planning and 
conducting vocational programs, integrate vocational 
education with professional education and job training, 
integrate program evaluation with the study of exemplary 
programs, integrate research and practice. 

What Is the Center's 
Research Agenda? 

If our mission is to revitalize vocational education - to help 
it respond to changing conditions- then our research 
programs must look at the most crucial elements of change 
and identify ways for vocational education to respond. 
The six issue areas of our research agenda reflect our 
strategy for doing that. 



> Context, Goals, Planning, 
and Evaluation 

To define the goals of vocational education more clearly, 
we're examining how both the nature of work and the 
demographic characteristics of studc-nte have dunged. 
We arc dlso investigating how different forms of learning 
(both formal and informal) affect economic outcomes 
over a worker's life. 

> Curriculum and Instructional Methods 

We must translate the goals we've defined into practice. 
We're identifying ways to modernize the content of voca- 
tional programs to help them respond rapidly to changing 
economic and demographic conditions. For example, 
by helping vocational education programs integrate academic 
problem-solving skills into their curriculum, we can help 
them provide flexible, "durable" training that can be 
transferred and transformed as workers 1 opportunities 
change. By marrying the academic and the vocational, we 
can give students over the whole range of abilities the 
opportunity to learn aostract concepts in a practical 
setting.This marriage also promises to offer all students 
a wider range of career choice than they now have. At the 
end of such secondary schooling, students could choose 
to work, to seek further occupational training, or to enter 
four-year colleges and universities. 

► Vocational Education for 
Special Populations 

In view of changing demographic conditions, a growing 
portion of those needing vocational training will also need 
special help to benefit from it.We're looking at ways lo 
improve existing programs for these special populations - 
students with limited skill in English, minorities and 
low-income students, the handicapped, teenage parents, 
women seeking access to a broader range of occupations. 
If these programs successfully blend theory and practice, 



they too can provide students with choices they have 
previously lacked. These students can also gain access to 
post-secondary education or to superior jobs after completing 
a high school program. 

> Personnel Development 

We can't make vocational education more responsive to 
changing conditions without reforming the preparation of 
vocational education teachers.We're studying the supply 
and demand for vocational teachers, evaluating the appro- 
priateness of current training programs. We're also 
investigating ways to bring the education of vocational 
educators into the maii*tream of Kii hing reforms. 

> Deliver)' Systems 

Vocational training happens in many places outside high 
schools and community colleges. We're looking into a wide 
variety of occupational preparation, asking how effective 
the programs are and how they relate to training programs 
in the traditional education system. For example, to 
help us learn more about the training needed by a flexible 
workforce, we are conducting industry-wide studies. 
These studies focus not on job-specific skills, but on the 
functioning of the industries in which those skills are 
embedded. We are also investigating the ways individuals 
in those industries gain additional education and training. 

> Governance and Policy 

Work on this issue draws on all the rest of the Center's 
research because all reforms depend on appropriate govern- 
ing mechanisms and effective policies/We're examining the 
current "system" of federal, state, and local policymaking 
in secondary and postsecondary vocational education. 
In our studies we are paying particular attention to 
cooperation and competition among the different insti- 
tutions that provide vocational education. 



What Else DoeTthe Center Do 
Besides Research? 

.As a national resource, the Center clearly has important 
service functions, but here too the watchword is integration. 
We intend to perform certain services at the sites of the 
subcontractors: Leadership Development at the University 
of Minnesota. I nservice Training at Virginia Tech, and 
Technical Assistance for Special Populations at the University 
of Illinois. Others, such as the operation of the Center 
Clearinghouse and other Dissemination functions, Technical 
Assistance for Planning and Evaluation, JTPA and Vocational 
Education coordination will be conducted at Berkeley. 
All services will be performed as an integral part of the six 
issue areas on our research agenda. We believe that the 
Center's audience has valuable knowledge of its own. Its 
members should be active participants rather than passive 
consumers of our work.To be sure that information flows 
both ways, we are building networks of practitioners. 
These networks will enable experienced and enthusiastic 
teachers and administrators to share their knowledge and 
commitment with the broader teaching community. Wt 
know that revitalizing vocational education will require— 
and deserves — the full power of our combined energies. 

Where Can I Get More Information 
About the Center? 

For more information about the National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education, call the Center's Hot Line: 

(415) 642-4004, or contact: 

Charles Benson, Director 

Gordon Swanson, Associate Director 

Gerald Hayward, Deputy Director 

Peter Seidman, Director of Dissemination 

2150 Shattuck Avenue, Suite 600 

Berkeley, CA 94704-1306 



This publication was published pursuant to a grant from the Office 
of Vocational and Adult Education, U.S. Department of Education, 
authorized by the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act. 
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